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FBE7AT0BT BEMABES. 

This little work is the result of more than thirty years' teaching 
in a school consisting of two departments ; in the one of which the 
nsnal grammar school routine is pnrsned, whilst in the other the boys 
receive an English, or commercitd education. 

The Author found by experience, that, however useful in many re- 
spects were the English grammars generally to be met with in schoolSj 
he could not by their help enable boys to anaJyse an ordinary sentence, 
or to distinguish with certainty between the different parts of speech. 
He was therefore driven to fall back upon certain principles common to 
languages in general ; and these are now laid before the public, in the 
hope, that they may be useful not only where English is the language 
chiefly taught; but also where the classics are studied. Any teacher 
who has to deal with the junior forms of a grammar school must know, 
that, if his pupils could parse and analyse their own tongue, one half 
their difficulties in translating from English to Latin, and from Latin 
to English, would be removed. 

THE GUIDE TO ENGLISH FAB8IHG is not a grammar, nor is it 
intended to supersede the use of one; it is not even a complete syntax, 
nor does it explain all the difficulties, much less point out all the faults 
incident to English composition ; it simply professes to be a help todrords 
the grammatical analysis of that language. Many of the roles therein 
contained are applicable, mutatis mutandis, to the Latin and Greek 
tongues ; and it is hoped, that throughout the book not a word will be 
found, which a lad of ordinary capacity may not understand. 

The key to the Author's qrstem of teaching is this; that each 
word is in each place the part of speech of which it there ftdfils the 
office, without reference to its etymology, or the uses to which it may 
serve elsewhere; next that. Propositions must be parsed by disposing 
the words of the Subject and Predicate in their logical or sense order ; 
and lastly that. Compound sentences must be unravelled by placing 
the component propositions in the order of their natural dependence on 
each other. 
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CHAPTER I. 



THE PABT9 OP SPBX0E. 

. 1. GJ-OB has given to man in common with other 
animals five senses; namely, — ^hearing, sight, smelly 
touch, and taste ; and He has distingfaished him from them 
by the gift of an understanding soul, and the povme of speech. 

2t By the aid of the senses men become acquainted with the 
things which are, and take place around them; and the soul 
witlun thinks, knows, reasons, feels, and prompts men to act. 

3. By means of speech men communicate what they think, 
know, and feel, to their fellow creatures. 

4. The organs (instruments) of speech are ihe 
tongue, the lips, the teeth, the palate, the throat; 

of these the most important is the tongue ; whence speech is 
called language from hn^fua (laHgue) a tongue. 

5. Language is either spoken or written, and it consists of 
words. The words used by any one nation make the language 

: of that natlcQi. 

6. Words are sounds of the human veiee having a 
fixed meaning ; which sounds stand for^ and aie: thethe mimes 

. of, things, aotions, and oonoeptions oi the mindk 

7. In English there are nine different sorts of 
words, or parts of speech ; the Substantive, Adjective, 
Verb, Pronoun, Conjunction, Pteposition, Adverb, 
Interjeetioni and Artide^ 
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Ob8. — ^The word JTofM, oommonly used in gnaunan, itteani 
simply JSkm§^ and in reality may be applied to all words \ for aU 
woras are names either of a thing really existing, or of an act, or 
of a conception of the mind ; but is usually applied only to the 
words SubstantiTe and AcyeotiTe ;-*-]n this bod^ it will only bo 
found in the word Pronoun. 

8. A Substajitive is the name pf any thing which 
exists by itself, or which can be spoken of as so 
existing ; as Kouw, Dog^ Virtue^ Ihrhneu. * 

Obs. — One substaniiye before another, forming part of it, 
becomes an acyectiye to it ; as, Wine^loBi ; and the same is true 
of a substantiTe in tiie possessiye case \ as, Mjffaihtii^% home, 

9. An Adjective is the name of a quality, or attri- 
bute, considered as existing in a thing, or in some 
way distinguishing it. 

Obs. 1. — ^When the substantive to which an adjective belongs is 
clearly known, it is often left out, and then the acjjectiTe in 
question becomes a substantiTe ; as, Ths good^ Th$ bad; Moved 
by oldy and young ; Strong and weak, all died, 

Obs. 2.— A Quality is that by which a thing is 
described of what sort it is ; thus in Oreot^JMd, Orem is 
added on to Field to show what sort of field is meant. 

An Attribute is whatever can be said of a thing 
as in some way belonging to, or distin^shing it; 
thus in Thoee ten men drank much K^tiM, the adjectiyes TKoee, ten^ 
muehf express the attributes JPoeition, number, quanHty* 

Obs. B.— If a quality, or attribute is spoken of as some thing 
separate, its name becomes a substantive; as, Oreenneee, tmity. 
Such substantiyes are called Abstract. (See Ko. 109.) 

10. A Yerb is part of speech by which an action 
or state of being is named, and asserted to occur or 
not to occur. TSom two thingi an neoesiaiy to make a word 
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a verb ; fint that it should be the name 0/ an aatum, w atate of 
being: and eeoondly ihai this action or state of Mnff, should be 
aeaerted about eomethin§. If the action is only named and not 
asserted, the word is not in the true sense a yerb, but only a 
verbal j thus, in I mn. Ho tpeaie^ run and ^^k are verbs } To 
run, Speaking f are verbals. 

U, Ck>nnected with the adjective and the verb is the participle, 
which thouj^ not a distinct part of speech, yet requires a separate 
definition. 

A participle is a verbal adjective describing the act 
of which it is the name simply as goinp; on or finished, 
and not as a quality of that to wmch it is attributed. 
It conveys no assertion as the verb does, and is named according 
ta its office, the Participle Imperfect, or the Fartieiple Ferfect, 
Thus, in Singing bird^ singing is an adjective of quality ; in the 
phrases The birds are singing. The song is sung, singing is a parti* 
dple imperfect, sung is a participle perfSsct. 

Mbm. — ^In Latin and G-reek there are besides participles which 
imply that the act ought, or is about, or is intended to take place. 



A Pronoim is a part of speech, of which the 
use is to stand in the place of a substantive; and 
which represents in general both the substantive 
itself, and some circumstance accidental to that, of 
which the substantive is the name. Thus, in I speak; / 
stands for the name of the speaker, and represents him as present 
or distinctly known. In I%is is my horse. That is gours ; this and 
that stand each for the word horse, and point out the relative 
position of the two animals. In This horse ie mine ; mine stands 
for the word horse, and implies that the speaker claims it for his 
property. 

Obs. — ^If the Substantive itself is there, the pronoun of course 
does not stand in the place of it, but is pronominal adjective to 
it ; thus in This is my horse, this is a demonstrative pronoun ; in 
jTAm horse is mine, it is a demonstrative pronoun adjectiTS. 
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13. A Conjuuctdou is a part of speecli of whicli 
the use is to connect propositions together, or like 
parts of propositions to like parts. (See Nob. 80, 85, 90.) 

14* A Preposition is a part of speech of which the 
use is to connect substantives and pronouns (not 
pronominal •djectives) with verbs, participles, adjectives, 
substantives, pronouns ; thus, in He placed the wateh in his 
pocket; in connects not his, hut pockety with the yerb placed, {Bee 
No. 88.) 

16. An Adverb is a part of speech of which tho' 
use is to qualify verbs, participles, adjectives, and 
other adverbs ; as, Se writes well; Very true; Much more 
beautiful, 

Ob8. — ^An adjective must not be used in such cases instead o' 
an adverb ; it will not do to say He writes excellent, or I am 
indifferent well. The adverb is to the parts of speech named in 
the definition what the adjective is to its substantive. 

16. An Interjection is a part of speech of which 
the use is to express some feeling, or emotion of the 
mind ; as, Alas I; Hurrah ! (See No. 23.) 

17. The Articles (The, definite; A, An, indefinite;) 
are words of which the use is to show whether some 

£ articular thing is spoken of or not ; as, This is a horse^. 
U not the one I bought. 

Mbm. — ^In Greek there is no indefinite article ; in Latin none at all. 

18. The same word in difibrent places may serve diflbrent 
purposes, and thus become in each a difierent part of speech ; 
thus, J^aint is a substantive ; in Faint^pot, it is an adjective ; in 
the words I paint, it is a verb. In He was imprisoned for the th^ft, 
for is a preposition ; in Me was Justly punished for he was a thief 
for is a conjunction. 
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19. To find out what part of speech a word is in anj one 
passage, try it by the definitions given aboye, and see to which of 
them it answers. In oases of great difficulty try what other 
word you can put in the place of the one you doubt about ; for 
iustauce, in Give me but a crust, but means oiUy, and is con- 
sequently an adverb. There is no one but lovee her ; but means 
who — noty and is a coi\]unctional pronoun. 

20. Whatever be the derivation of A, An^ the indefinite 
article, its meaning is Some one, or Anp one; for instance, A 
man* 8 a man for a' that ; that is to say, Any (on») man, (be he 
what he may) is for aJl that A (some one) member of the human 
family ; and possibly a good though not a rich one. 

21. I^OTE WELL. — ^The passages printed in large type, in 
this and the following chapters, must be learned by lieart. 

SXPLAVATIOV OP W0BD8. 

Noun, name. Adyerb, added to verb. 

Substantive, belonging to what subsists or exists. 

Adjective, requiring to be added on to a substantive. 

Verb, the word specially asserted. 

Participle, partaking of a verb's nature. 

Pronoun, substitute for noun substantive: 

Pronominal, having the nature of a pronoun. 

Conjunction, joining word. 

Preposition, word placed before another. 

Interjection, word thrown in between others. 

Article, turning point, ^m artteuh mortis J Many persons 

give the word a different meaning. 
Definition, accurate description. 

Definite, confined to bounds. Emotion, unusual movement 
Accidental to, connected with. 
Attributed to, ascribed to, assigned to. 
Thing, (in this book) whatever is, or takes place, or can be 

spoken of as such. 
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CHAPTEE n. 

SINTEN0B8 AHD FBOFOSITIOVf ;-^VATUKI Off TBI TIBBi 

2. Language is eitHer declaratory, or emotional ; 

hoih kinds are frequently found in the same passage, (see No. A 
20, A 21,) and, so &r as grammar is oonoemed, both are parsed 
jm the same manner. 

23 Emotional language is tliat of wluch the cMef 
object is to express some emotion (such as &ar, horror, 
pi^, love, oonunand, desire), or to obtain information bj 
means of questions ; as, Aku / poor Yoriek; Hmee horrible 
ihadow; Whsr$ are you going $ Give place; Oh, for one drop of 
water; it is in this ^d of luiguage that interjections are fomicL 

24 Declaratory language is that of wbich tbe 
object is to make declarations or assertions ; it is made 
up of sentences. 

25. A Sentence is a complete thought expressed 
in language. It may consist of two or more propositions, or 
of one only. In every sentence there are as many propositions^ 
as there are verbs. See the definition of a rerb in "So, 10. 

26. A Proposition is any number of words in 
which one thing is asserted about another. The small- 
est number of words in which this can be done, of course, is two. 

' Mbx. — ^By some grammarians a proposition is called a aimpU 
eentence, in contradistinction to a compound or complex eentence ; 
either of which consists of two or more simple sentences. 

27« A Phrase is two or more words connected 
together in sense, but not containing an assertion. 
Thus, 2b rise early in the morning is conducive to health, is a 
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^mtenoe, because the thoiaght is complete; but it ecftaaa^ otoalj 
one proporition, because were is only one yerb. The first six* 
words of this sentence, taken together, are a Phrase. 

28. A Proposition must necessarily be made up of 
two parts, the subject (or thing spoken of), and the 
predicate (or what is asserted about the subject). 

29. The first word of the Predicate is, of necessity, 
the verb, beeatae bp meam oJU the aet&rti&n it made; the rest 
of the predicate is that, which, when placed after the 
verb, nutkes better sense there than in the subject. 

30. ^Vhen the Predicate is taken out of a proposition all the 
words left in it belong to the subject, except the coi^junction (if 
tiiere be one) at the head of it. The conjunction, (as such), is 
not part of any proposition, but the link which joins one pro- 
position to another. Seyeral words which serve to connect 
propositions together are not pure conjunctions ; for these words, 
tiiat IS to say, conjunctional adyerbs and pronouns. (See "No. 87.) 

31. When the Sulgect is taken out of a proposition all that 
is left in it belongs to the predicate, with the exception alreitdy 
mentioned* 

32. ^0 Predicate of a proposition is generally the easiest to 

find, because there is no mistaking the yerb. 

I' 

33. ^0 Assertiye Power of the yerb lies in the word /«, the 
logical copula ; but, so far as grammar is concerned, the Is need 
not be separated from the yerb in which it is contained. Thus, 
2r# eUnet at twelve, means, he I» usually in the act of dining at 
twelve ; but it is as easy to parse Dinee, as /«• 

34« Case (in parsing English) means position or 
place ; in English the cases are the Nonunative, the 
Fossessiye, (distinguished by the apostrophic 's,) and the 

Objective. A substantive in the possessiye case is merely 
a^eotive to the word following it. 
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35. -^7 ftc^ ^^At is done must affect semething besides the 
agent or doer of it, or it must end with the doer and not affect . 
any thing else. 

36. A Verb Transitive is the name of an act wluch 
passes from the doer of it to something else, which 
being thus acted on may be termed the Direct ot^e§t or Receiver 
of the act ; and this something may be either a substantive, 
or a pronoun, or a phrase equivalent to a substantive, or a whole 
proposition ; thus, / left my father in London, but I believe him 
to be well, and J hope to see him soon; Ood only Jgnows what is 
best for us, 

Obs. 1. — ^Those vei'bs are followed by a phrase or proposition, 
which express some inward operation or movement caused by 
the mind, will, or feelings ; such as, I desire, I purpose, I think^ 
I seem, I dare; these verbs naturally throw their meaning for- 
wards. Words of this kind, whether verbs, participles, adjectives, 
or substantives, are termed JProlative, On-earrying words.* 

Obs. 2. — ^The Direct object to a verb transitive is that substan- 
tive or pronoun between which and tbe verb no preposition can be 
introduced ; as. He gave the man a penny; not The man to a penny^ 
but A penny to the man. 

S7. A Verb Intransitive is the name of an act 
which does not pass from the doer to any thing else ; 
but ends with the doer. There are theft two sorts of verbs, 
transitive and intransitive ; but observe, that many words 
are used both ways ; and care must be taken that those which 
are eitber always transitive, or always intransitive, are not used 
contrary to their nature ; thus, The stone rolled down the hill 
(intrans.) ; ffe rolled the stone down the hill (trans.) ; Hie, I rise^ 
always intransitive; I lay (pres. tense); / raise, I trouble^ 
always transitive. She lays down. He rose a fish, Madam^ don*t 
trouble^ are all incorrect. 

* The Author is indebted for the term Prolative, and mbstarUiallp for Obi. \ 
to the " Public School Latin Primer." 
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88. A Yerb asserted about the doer of the act 
named is in the active (doing) yoice; that is to saj, ia the 
active form of the word ; as, John caught the horse; here, cauffht 
is asserted about John, the doer of the act. 

39. A Yerb asserted about the receiver of the act 
is in the passive (the reoeiving or suffering) voice ; as. The 
horse woe caught hy John; here, woe caught is asserted about 
horn^ to which the act was done. 

40. A Yerb intransitive cannot be used passively, because 
there is no receiver of the act, about whom, or which, it can be 
asserted. 

0B8.-~In Latin an intransitive verb may be so used in the third* 
person singular of each tense, through a peculiarity in that 
language ; as, Fugnatum eat ad Cannae ; was fought at Canned. 

4L Yerbs have Moods, Tenses, Numbers, and 
Persons ; the use of which will be explained at greater length 
hereafter. (See No. 72, and following numbers.) Here it is 
sufficient to say, that — 

42. The Mood of a verb is the manner of using 
it to make a declaration, to give a command, &c. 

43. The Tense of a verb is the form (or way of 
spelling) it takes to show the time referred to in the 
speaker's mind ; and the state of the act, as finished 
or not finished, at that time. 

44. The Numbers and Persons of a verb are the 
forms (ways of spelling) it takes to show about whom 
(see No. 53) it is asserted, and whether about one thing 
only, or more things than one. 
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46. To Conjugate a verb (bo fiur as English is oonoemed) 
is to give (when it has them) its two tenses, and its two 
participles; as, I love; I loved; Loving \ Loved, 

46. To Inflect a tense is to go through its persons 
and numbers ; as. Singular— /Anw; Thou loveat; Be hvea, or 
loveth ; Plural — We loves Ye or you love; They love, 

BXPLANATIOir OT WOBD0. 

Hmotional, expressing some feeling, or movement of the mind. 

Subject, laid down to be spoken of. 

Predicate, declared, asserted. Copula, link, joining word. 

XiOgical, connected with reasoning. 

Transitive, denoting what passes on. 

Conjugate, join parts together. 

Inflect, give the variations of ending which denote nuinber, 

and person. 
Prolative, bearing the sense forward. 
Continuative, receiving the sense, and if need be, continuing 

it to another word. 
Decline, (a substantive or pronoun) give its cases and numbers. 

CHAPTER in. 

niBBcnoini tob faxshto. — ^addbessbd to tbaohsbs. 

These directions are introduced in this place, because, if the 
teacher wishes bis pupil to acquire a knowledge of grammar, he 
must practice them in parsing as soon as they can saj by heart 
what is to be conmiittea to memory in the two first chapters. 

Of course the first thing for a boy to acquire is the ability to 
distinguish what part of speech each word is in the place where 
it is found. For this, see No. 19. But the master may greatly 
assist his pupils in this, at first, difficult process, by setting them 
for parsing lessons easy sentencesi with the prepositions and 
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words aliMdj arnrnged in the tente order. The boys will then 
see more deiirly, thkn if left to themselTes, what office eaoh 
word disohaiges in the passage selpoted. 

The rales are printed in targe type, that the pupil may know 
beforehand what he has to do. 

A. If the sentence contain more propositions tlian 
one (see No. 25) read tliem off in their sense order; 
remembering, that the nominatiye absolute (see No. 56) and 
what is joined to it must be treated as a separate proposition ; 
and, that the nominative addressed, and the nominatiTe emotional 
(see No. 66) are not part of any proposition. Moreorer, a 
desoriptiTe proposition, or i>hrase (embedded in the subject or 
predicate ot another proposition), must not be separated from 
that which it describes. Thus, The wood wu thoroughly warehed; 
huty the horae which had straptd not hoing diaoovered^ the tetvant 
returned home. Here the proposition, which had atrapedf describes 
the word horee^ and cannot be separated from it ; but the word 
horee itself is in the nominatiye abi9olute, (and witii what follows 
to dieeovered indusiye) forms what is not, but in sense is equal to 
a proposition ; as may be seen thus, I%4 wood wae thoroughly 
eearchidy but the servant returned home^ when the horse which had 
strayed was not discovered, 

B. Bead off in the sense order the words of each 
proposition, supplying those which to avoid repetition 
are omitted in tlie text, and carefully placing^ m their 
right position those which belong to tne subject, and 
those which are part of the predicate. (See Nos. 28, 29.) 
Point out first the predicate, of which the first word is always 
the Terb, then the subject. Say, why any words or phraees are 
placed in one of these nther thui the othor. 

OB8.-^Emotioiial words or phraees may be embedded in the 
tabjeoti or predicate, and must be parsed hy themselTes i thus,--* 

" But for my brother not a man would spealC| 
Nor I (ungracious) ^eak unto myself 
For him, poor touL*^ 
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Seoose order — But not a man wmdd tpeakfor my broth^^ poor toul^ 
nor ufoM I fwigraeious) tpeak unto mytdf for Mm; and I un- 
gracious would not speak unto myself for him. The words, pow 
soul, unffraeiouSf are emotional ; the first expression denoting pity, 
the second remorse ; they stand by themseive in the nominatiye 
emotional ; (see Ko. 56,) but if considered as part of the context, 
poor tout would be deseriptiye of broth^f and unffraeioua of H 

C. Sfcate what part of speecli each word is, and 

show what it does in the passage where it is found. 
Let the pupil now and then be called on to show not only what 
a word is, but why it is not any other part of speech ; why, for 
instance^ an adjective is not a verb, a substantive, Ac 

D. In parsing' a Yerb, 

Say, of what sort it is ; transitive or intransitive. Con- 
jugate it ; give the two tenses, and two participles. Infleot 
the tense* (in the text), go through the persons in each number. 
State the mood, tense, number, person, (of the word in 
the text), what is its nominatiYe, and (if it be tranaitive^, 
what is its objective ? 

K In parsing, a SubfltantiTe, 
Kame the sort ; proper, common, or abstract State the 
number, the case, and the reason for beth. State its 
.meaning, if a derivatiYe ; whether it- deootee the agent, the 
act of doin^ the thing produced, ^ See Ko. 106, azid on* 

!P. In parsing an A^ective, 
Say, of what case it m, and to wh»t substantive it 
appMest or of what it is saidf give its meaning if a 
ideiivaliveb See Ko. 128 and ob» 

O. Ill parsing a Pronoun, (substantive). 
State the sort, number, case^ §^der; pointing out 
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for what it stands and its accidents ; that is whether it 
implies personal presence, possession, &c. JParse a pronom- 
inal adjective as an adjective, stating its accidents as 
before. See No. 132 and on. 

H. . In parsing a Participle, 
Conjugate the verb from which it comes. State 
whether it is perfect, or imperfect ; in what case it is, 
and (if transitive) what is its objective P The case of a 
participle depends on the same drcumstanoes as that of an 
adjective. 

I. In parsing a Conjunction, (a conjunctional 
word, or phrase) ; say what proposition, or part of a 
proposition, it connects with what other, and of what 
sort it is ; that is whether it is causal, illative, &c. See No. 90ii 

J. In parsing a Preposition, 
Say what substantive or pronoun it connects with 
what other word, and why with that word rather 
than any other ? See Nos. 87, 90. 

K. In parsing an Adverb, 
Say what word it qualifies, aaid in what respect; 
that is in time, place, manner, degree, &c See No. 148. 

L. In parsing an Interjection, 
Say what emotion it expresses, and the same in the 

ease of emotional language ; and here it maj be remarked, 
that such language being often the expression of intense feeling 
is not strictly subjected to rule ; but, when it is parsed, requires 
to have much put in, which in the actual delivery is expressed 
bj the countenance, the tones, and gestures of the speaker. 

M. In parsing the Articles, 
Say to what word they are prefixed, and for what 
purpose. 
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If. Oonjimctional Phnwes, Buch as, Jft-M-miMA-iu, Seeing' 
thatf may be either parsed as one word, or taken to pieces ; thus, 
tn, prep, connecting much to something before ; m, adrerb to 
mucn ; much, adj., used substantivelj ; m, co]:\jmiction ; eeeitig^ 
imperf. participle ; that^ cozgunction. The first is the simplest 
process. See No. 148, Obs. 

0. How the Compound Tenses, Participles, and Infinitiyes 
of Verbs are made up, may be seen in No. 80 ; and they may 
be parsed either by taJdng each word composing them separately 
or, (as is done in the following instances) by taking the yerb 
separately and treating the rest as one word, its complement in 
making up the expression required. Thus, Thia businees should 
have been arranged differenUy, should^ past indefinite of shall, 
agreeing with business, Mave^been-arranged, verbal complement 
to should, said about the receiver of the act. Thomas wilt have 
finished by ten o'clock; wilt, present tense, third person singular 
agreeing with' Ti^omof/ have-finished, verbal complement to t(7»22 
said about Thomas as the agent. I have lived; lived, perfect 
participle said about J. H^s wiU die ; die, infinitive without the 
prefix to, continuative to wiU. Saving been oppressed for many 
years, the people rose against their enemies ; md hoofing defeated 
them, they became in turn oppressors; having-been-'Oppressed, com- 
pound perfect participle, applying to people as receiver of the 
act ; having-defeated, compound perfect particii>le, applying to 
they as the agent. I did not do it; do, infinitive without the 
prefix, continuative to did. He is said to have lived at Some; to 
have lived, compound infinitive continuative to said; said^ 
perfect participle, declared about he as the receiver. Me is about 
to die; to die, verbal substantive (infinite mood) connected by 
the preposition about to is. The pig is going tO'be-killed ; to oe 
killed, compound infinitive, continuative to the participle going. 

F, Observe, that, for brevity's sake, the words Substantive^ 
Ae^fective, Ofy'eetive, Derivative, S^c, though strictly speaking 
Adjectives, are oft^ used Substantively throughout tiiifl book. 
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CHAPTBE IV. 

BULBS AND OBSBBYATIONS, TOVOHINGh THB BBSOLUnOK OV 

PBOFOSmONS, AlTD SENTENOBS. 

47. A Proposition constitutes a whole in itself, and the 
words composing it depend each for its eaae^ person* number, &o., 
on some other word in the same proposition ; with this exception, 
that pronouns take the caaB requirea in the proposition of which 
they are a part, but in all other respects represent the substan- 
tives for wnich they stand, that is their antecedents; which 
antecedents usually are in a preceding proposition ; as, T^w w 
the man whom I hoped to ue; These are the men who hoped to see 
me; Se killed himeelf. 

48. Every word in a Proposition except the true 
nominative (see No. 67) depends for its case, and amy 
changes in its spelling, on the word (going before it 
in the sense) with which it has the closest connection ; 
except, that tiie mood of a verb in many languages depends on 
the conjunction at the head of its proposition. 

Obs.— It is the word going before it in the snue, not 
the word standing before it in position, which is a 
very different thing. 

49. When two Conjunctions come together, the 
proposition belongiug to the first, though first in the 
sense, is placed aJ^er the proposition belonging to the 
second; and if three conjunctions come together, the pro- 
positions belonging to the first and second are placed after the 

one belonging to the third ; as, For, if he ia honest, he will re- 

' I S S 8 9 

turn the money; but, if, when he is taken, the money is found on him^ 

he wiU be punished. Sense order. But ho will be punished, if the 
money is found on him, when he is taken. The same is true if the 
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first oonjundion should hare anj words attached to it except the 
verb, and if, without any conjunction at their head, a word or 
words not belonging to the second proposition should stand be- 
fore its conjunction; as. The true christian, though he be of 
humble station, ia eaeentidUy a gentleman; But aaaureeUy, if a man, 
when he wastes his money, loses his character besides, he becomes 
poor indeed. Sense order — The true christian is essentially a 
gentleman, though he be of humble station; Bui assuredly a man 
becomes poor indeed, if he loses his character besides, when he wastes 
his money. Hence it will be seen that, in the sense, every con- 
junction stands at the head of its own proposition, as a captain 
does at the head of his company. 

60. A Preposition always connects the substantive 
or pronoun (not pronominal adjective) coming next after 
it with the word going before with which it makes 
the best sense ; as, They lived in their own house; in, connects 
house with lived, not their own, because these words are pro- 
nominal adjectives. Prepositions stand before single words, 
and connect them with other single words ; just as conjunctions 
stand at the head of propositions, and connect them with other 
propositions. 

61. That about which the verb is especially asserted is called 
its nominative ; and as a verb without a nominative conveys no 
information because it is asserted about nothing, so a nominative 
wanting a verb is useless, because nothing is said about it. 

63. The Verb must agree with its nominative 
(see No. 67) in number and person ; that is to say, must 
be of the same number and person with it. If a pronoun be 
the nominative, of course it must be in the nominative form; as, 
Se went, not Sim went; We spoke, not Us spoke, 

53. A man uses the first person Singular fl^ nis) 
when he speaks of himself only ; the first person plural, 
(We, Us,) when he speaks of himself and some other. 
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or othem. A man speaks in the second person sin- 
gular, when lie speaks of the person he is speaking to ; 
in the second person plural, when he speaks of the 
persons he is speaking to ; singular forms, I%om, thee; 

Slural forms, Te^ you. All words except I, Me, We, Us, G^iout 
!hee, Yon, Ye« are of the third person. 

64. A Substantive or pyonoun is in the singular 
number, when it stands for one object only ; it is in 
the plural number, when it stands for more objects 
than one. 

66. -^ Pronouns stand fer snbstantiTes, they must represent 
the person, numher, and gender (that is sex) of that for which 
they stand ; imd also the case, in which the suhstantive in each 
instance would be, if used itself; as, The mare lost her fodt^ not 
Aw, or my, or their foal; The eart %a coming towards tM, not 
towards toe. The man who, (not whom), we fhink^ did it, 

66. A word may be in the Nominative case under 
six different conditions ; which for breyity*s sake, may be 
described as those of— 

The nom : emotional ; as, Aku I poor Toriek, 
addressed, as. Come hither^ John, 
to the verb ; as. Time flies apaee, 
asserted ; as. Knowledge is power; Salt is good, 
descriptive; as, Paid the Apostle was a good man, 
absolute ; as, The King being dead^ the people tpent 



The nom 

The nom 

The nom 

The nom 

The nom 
home. 



Obs. — ^This last form of speech is confined chiefly to the 
paartioiples, Kcmng, being, and fihephrasej having been, though 
other participles are sometimes so used ; see No. A 6. A sub- 
stantiye and participle thus placed together absolutely, that is, 
mdependently of the context, have we force of a proposition 
thoi4^ no direct assertion is made; thus the sentence BboY9 
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quoted might hare been, l%e people wmt home, ae the kmg woe 

67. The conditions under which a word may be in 
the Objective case are five, which may be described thus: 

The objective after a preposition expressed or under- 
stood ; as, he lived a week m London, 

The objective after a transitive verb participle or 
verbal substantive, or an intransitive verb used 
transitively: as, JTi? liked fteh, and, reliahmg that food, he 
omitted himteif by eatehtng trout ; ** He fought a good fight!* 

The objective descriptive ; as, Cam eUw Ait hroihmr AM. 

The subject to a verb in the infinitive ; as, / want hm 
toeing. 

The objective indirectly asserted about the subject of 
a verb in the infinitive ; as, I believe him to be the man. 

Obs. — ^The Imperfect Participle of a transitiTe verb takes an 
objeotiTe case after it ; and, in English, the perfect participle 
does the same if it be used actiyely ; so also does the infinitiye 
mood, and so maj the Terbal subetantiTe in ing ; thus« lb apend 
money ie easy enough, ths d\ffieuity lieo in spending it weU. John 
hat eaught the hont; the word horte depends on eaught, not on 
hat; the meaning is, not that John has the horse now caught^ 
but that John has finished the act of catching iu 

68. One word said (asserted) directly or indirectly 
about another is in the same case with it ; as, Sealth it 
a great bleating, 

69. One word describing another is in the same 

case with it ; as, John^ the brother ofJamer; A black horae, 

60. Two things com>ared with each other, by aid 
of the conjunctions ^lian and As, are in the same 
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case with one another, being like parts of nmilar pro- 
positions; as, jE[0 U tdUer than she; I like him Utter than her. 
Unless than can be used as a preposition, such a sentence as I hate 
jnratee^ than whom no men are more cruel, is incorrect ; it should 
be than who ; the sentence resolved would be I hate pirates^ for 
no men are more eruel than they (aare). See Ifo. 87 on the resolu- 
tion of ooi\junctional pronouns. 

61. In Latin and Greek the equivalent to Than is generally 
omitted after a oomparatiye, and then the second of the things 
compared is put in the ablative or genitive case, according as the 
language be Latin or Qreek. 

62. ^0 Pronoun It, and the adverb There, are frequentij 
used in English merely to enable the speaker to put the nomin- 
ative after the verb ; in such cases, There is not an adverb of 
place ; thus, There wae a man, whose name was John, that is, A 
man wae flivedj, whose name was John; It is good to be merry 
and wise ; that Sb, Tohe merry and wise is good. The equivalents 
to It and There are never so used in Latin or Qreek. 

63. The Infinitive Mood of a verb is not a verb, 
but a verbal substantive, differing from the verbal sub- 
stantive in tin^ in this, that it is simply the name of an act with- 
out any limitation or qualification whatsoever; whereas the 
verbal in ing implies the doing of the act; tiius, To dine is 
agreeable^ but dining ie an agreeable oeeupation, 

64. The Infinitive Mood of a verb, as part of a pro- 
position, is either continuative of the sense after a 
prolative word ; as, J am glad to see you ; Me wishes to die 
(see No 86, Obs. 1); or expresses the final purpose; 
as, JSCewentto fetch water; or, with as well as without 
other words joined to it, is the nominative to a verb, 
or the objective after it ; as. To diets gam ; To do good^ and 
to distribute^ forget noU 
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OBfl.— Any phrase may be the nominatiye or objectiye to a 
yerb, as inaeed maj a whole proposition ; thus. To do good is a 
Chriitian duty; M$ preferred to serve hit country; ** Thou shalt not 
MtetU** it written in the Bible; Ood said to the disobedient prophet, 
** thou shalt eat no bread nor drink water there** 

65. When in a sentence there are more Pro- 
positions than one, the leading proposition is that 
which has no conjunction before it, if such a one 
there be; and eyerj proposition which is introduced by a 
conjunction is by that conjunction connected with the proposition 
going before it with which it makes the best sense. But observe, 
sentences may follow each other by continuity of thought with- 
out the aid of conjunctions. 

66* Any words in the subject of a proposition oyer and 
aboye the true nominatiye may be called its complement ; and in 
like manner whateyer is found in the predicate except the yerb 
is in the complement of the predicate. 

67. By the IVue Nominative is meant that word in 
the subject about which the verb is really asserted, 
stripped of those which may be associated with it 

68. When the subject consists of several words, 
in order to find out the true Nominative, take out 
of it all adjectives, participles, adverbs, prepositions, 
words in the objective case and substantives de- 
scribing other substantives ; what is then left will be the 
true nominatiye ; thus, Walking sleepily by a rivet's side in fine 
weather hefeU into the stream ; the true nominatiye is the word 
Se. 

Obb. 1. — ^The nominatiye is often omitted when the sense is 
quite dear, so also is the whole subject ; so too is the whole or a 
part of the predicate ; the object in such cases being to ayoid 
useless repetition ; thus, A dutiful son honours and eherishes hie 
parents. 
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Ob8. 2.— -In English the nominatiye must always stand near 
its verb ; if a proposition come between them it should be a 
descriptive one ; as. The fiw who made their escape were captured 
in the end. 

" The fiery courser, when he hears from fer 
The sprightly trumpets and the shouts of wte, 
Pricks up his ears.*' 

69. In declaratory language, especiallv if it be prose, the 
nominative usually stands, in the text, before the verb ; but in 
emotional language this is not the case. In English when a 
question is asked the nominative is put after the verb, unless an 
interrogative pronoun (see No. 144) is used, or the question is 
asked with the voice only ; as, la Charge come f George come? who 
expels him? In giving a command the usual place of the 
nominative, (which is always either thou, ye, or you), is after 
the verb ; it is not expressed unless it is emphatic ; as in, ^^ ge 
fwt aa the hgpoerites ; Thou therefore endure hardness. Moreover, 
the nominative often follows the verb when a wish is expressed ; 
as, Mag good digestion wait on appetite^ and health on both. 

70. A Proposition in the active form may be altered into 
one, having a passive form by merely changing places with the 
nominative and objective, if a corresponding change be made im 
the verb ; thus. The father stole the horse, but the son was arrested 
bg the constable; or The horse was stolen kg the father^ but the 
constable arrested the son, 

EXPLANATION OP WOSDS. 

Constitutes, makes up. 

Antecedent, word going before. 

Complement, that which helps to fill up (the pred. or subject). 

Substitute, that which stands in the place of something dse* 

Continuity, holding on, (of the sense). 

Text, the words as they stand in the passage. 

Context, the words of a passage taken in connection with somo 

other word. 
Final purpose, the intention with which something is done. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

QBNBBAL OBSESTATIOirB ABOUT TXBB8. 

71. The man, who names and asserts an act, may regard it 
in his own mind and speak of it as still goins on, or as com- 
pleted, in part, present, or iutore time ; and this, as either 
completed simply, or as completed with reference to something 
else also fimshed. The Terb in different languages is Taried more 
or lees in its form to express these particulars ; and these seTeral 
forms or modes of spelling are called its tenses. 

72. Again the verb may be altered in its spelling to express 
a poeitiye assertion, or a qualified (a subordmate) one, or a 
command, or a wish; and these forms are termed its moods. 
Thus for instance : — 

The Indicative mood is the manner of using the 
verb in order to make an assertion. 

The Imperative mood is the manner of using the 
verb with a view to give a command. 

The Infinitive mood is the simple name of the act 
with (in English) the prefix To ; as. To Um, To Hng, 
With a slight exception mentioned afterwards, (see 'N'o. 77), 
these are the only moods in English; in Latin and Ghreek 
there are more. 

73. Again, there are changes of spelling in the tenses, to 
shew whether one thing is spoken of, or more things than one ; 

80 each tense has a singular and plural number. 

74. Again, each number has a form of spelling, to shew 
whether the speaker himself is spoken of, or the person addressed, 
or anything else ; in other words, each number has three 

persons, the first, second, and third. 
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76* Once more, the yerb may be aasertod about the doer, or 
the receiyer of the act ; and m languages where its form is 
yaned to express this, it is said to be in the aotiye yoice, or the 
passiye, according as it is declared about the agent, or the re- 
cipient of the act. 

76« But in any language those only are in a proper sense 
moods, or tenses, or numbers, or persons, or yoices of a yerb, 
which are formed by some addition to, or alteration in the root^ 
which is really the name of the act. 

77. Thus, whilst in Latin the yerb has a yariety of forms to 
express these seyeral things, and in Greek still more; the 

English verb has no passive voice, .only two tenses, 
two participles, and one infinitive. Unlike its repre- 
sentatiye in the languages just named, it has no conjunctive, 
or subjunctive mood, except that, in the case of the verb 
lb be, be IB used instead of the now usual indicatiye Am, Art, Is, 
Are ; and Were, Wert, are used instead of the indicatiye Woe, 
Wast; except also that the et, t, and th, may be dropped in the 
second and third persons singular of other verbs ; thus. If I were 
m his place; Though he faU, he shaU rise again, 

Obs. — Were is sometimes used for Would, ShmUd he, &c., as. 
If it were done, when ^tis done, then 'twere well, it were done 
quickly; that is. If the deed should be, or is to be done, then it 
would be well, (eofar as the time when it is done is eoneemedj, that 
it should be done quickly, 0, that I were a glove upon that hand; 
that is, that J was, might, or could be a glove upon that hand. 

78. This is the whole of the English verb :— 
Present impeili9ct, I love. 

Past perfect indefinite, I loved. 

Participle imperfect. Loving. 

Participle perfect, Loved. 

Infinitive mood. To love. 

The words in large type are the naniM to be used» 
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79* Sut, though the English yerb in itself is yery defectire, 
there are means of expressing eyery thing which can be siEud in 
other languages by simply combining wotcIs together in the form 
of what are usually caUbd compound tenses. 

80. These Compound Tenses are made up of 

certain verbs, (called auxiliary or helping yerbs when so used), 

joined with one or more participles, or the infinitive 

without the prefix To. And here obserye, that the past 

indefinite of a verb must never be used instead of the 

perfect participle in such phrases, nor on the other hand 

must the participle be put for the past indefinite. 
Thus, JSe drank (not dnmk) the wins, and 3%e wine woe drunks 
not drank. 

8L Subjoined are the compound tenses alluded to, so &r as 
the indicatiye mood of the actiye and passive yoices is concerned ; 
and they take their names from the things which constitute a 
tense. 

82* Tense means simply Time ; but in practice it 

embraces three considerations essential to the verb; 'first, the 
time referred to in the speaker's mind, whether past, present, 
or future ; secondly, the state of the act at that time, whether 
perfect (finished), or imperfect (still going on) ; and thirdly, 
if the act is spoken of as perfect, whether it is so indefinitely 
(simply), or definitely with reference to something else also 
finished. 

83. The words in the following table give the full name of 
each tense : to save time in parsing J dine is simply called the 
present tense ; / dined^ the past : 
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Om. 1.— Certain XntranntiTt Verbs such as Cbmtf, ^, form 
the present perfect and the past definite indifferently with either 
JSTmw, or Am ; for instance, I am bame^ or I havi come. 

Obs. 2.— The phrases m the table marked thus * are used 
little or not at all in English, though the corresponding tenses 
mav be found in Latin and Greek. Instead of them we use the 
active forms. He ia etrikmg me, he ioaa striking im, he wiU be 
etrihing me; ot phrases of this kind may be employed. The waU 
was in the courae of being buiU^ the wall waa in builditig. 

84« The Yerbs Am, Be, (two distinct yerbs meaning the 
same, and used to make up one yerb), differ from all other 
yerbs, and are called the verb substantiye ; that is the 
yerb by which subsistence or eziBtence simply ia named and 
asserted ; all other yerbs are 'the name of some action or par- 
ticular state of being, as I move^ that is, /am moving; Ilive^ 
that vSf lam living ; but / am, declares existence and nothing 
more. By the simple tenses of the yerb Am or be it ib only 
asserted toBA sometmng la in the past, present, or future, 

BZFLAKATIOir OV W0BD8. 

Indicatiye, dedaratory^ used for making assertions. 

Imperative, suited for giving commands. 

Mood, manner of using the verb. 

Prefix, word placed before another. 

Becipient, receiver. 

Essential, necessary to the nature of (the yerb). 

Subordinate, (assertion), an assertion in soma way dependtat 

on one preceding it 
Imperfect, describing the a«t as stiU going on. 
Perfect, diwarihing th» aot at oompbted. 
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CHAPTBE VI. 



eiirXBAL OBSIBYATIOVB OHDETLT AFnCTHTQ OOSSTrSOTlOSAL 

W0BD8 JJSD TBSBS. 



85. ^0 puT® Conjunction is not part of the proposition at 
the bead of which it stands, but is, as it were, the hinge con- 
necting it with the one preceding in the sense ; on the other 
hand, mixed conjunctions must be considered part of the propo- 
sition which follows them. 

« _ 

86. The mixed conjunctionB are either conjunc- 
tional adverbs, that is half conjunction, half adverb; or, 
conjunctional pronouns, that is half conjunction, half 
pronoun. 



37- The Conjunctional Adyerbi are 
When .... and then. 
Where . . . and there. 
Whence . . and thence. 
Whither . . . and thither. 
Whilst . and during this time. 
Whether . . either if, or if. 



The Conjunctional Pronooni a>re 
Who . and he, she, they, this, &e. 
Which . and it, they, them, thi8,&o. 
What .... that which, &c. 
Whose . and his, her, their, &c. 
Whom . and him, her, them, &a 
That . • meaning Who or tohieh. 
But . . . meaning JTho not, 
Aa .... in answer to Such, 

together with compounds firom any of these roots; such as, 
Where/ore^ whosoever, ichereupon» 

Ob8. 1. — And is not the only conjunction used in resolving 
these mixed parts of speech; JBut, for, because, therefore, and 
others, will sometimes better express the meaning ; but this can 
only be discovered by changing the order of the propositions con- 
nected, and then resolving the word in question. For instance. 
This is the man whom J saw; I saw a man, and this is he; He- 
said no more when he saw she wished it to he so ; He saw she wished 
it to he so, and therefore for and then) he said no more* 
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Obs. 2. — Conjunctional pronouns are commonly called re- 
latives ; but as all pronouns relate to their antecedents, and are 
therefore rela^ve, the term cot^functional is applied to such words 
in this book, as indicating their true nature. 

88. -^ words are names either of a thing really existing, or 
of an act, or of some conception of the mind. Conjunctions 
and prepositions, respectively, are the names of that connection, 
which in each place where they are used is oonceiyed to exist be- 
tween the propositions, or words, they join together. For 
instance, in the words I travelled from London to Exeter^ the 
preposition ^o, oonyeys the notion of going nearer to an ol^ect ; 
the preposition /rofn, that of going away from it. 

89. ^ ^^ principle it is, that Conjunctions are classified 
according to the connection which they indicate between the 
propositions they join together ; thus, 

90. The Conjunctions For, because, since, and other 
words and phrases having the same meaning, add on 
the cause to the effect, and are termed causal ; as, E$ wot 
ruined ^effect), because he would not listen to good advice (eausej. 
But the cause may be stated first, and the effect added afterwards ; 
as for instance, Se would not listen to good advive^ therefore he was 
ruined. 

Therefore, then (in the sense of therefore), so, and con- 
junctional expressions adding on the effect to the 
cause, and termed illative. 

If, and such like conjunctions, are named conditional, 
as stating the condition on which something will take place ; 
ba^ If he is diligent, he wUl prosper. 

Though, although, albeit, and the like, are called 
concessive, as denoting'that something is conceded, or grant- 
ed ; these are generally followed by such words as Tst, never' 
th^sSf 8fe,f which in such cases may be considered as an 
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Adyerbial part of the oo]:\junotional phnwe, laying an emphama 
on what is asserted in the next proposition. l£us, Although 
he it poor, yet he it honeet; granted he it poor, emphatically 
asserted he it honett, 

Andy is a copulative conjunctioiiy merelj adding one 
proposition to another. 

But, and anj words serving the same purpose are 
called adversative, aa expressing opposition, or difference. 

Or and nor are disjunctive ; that is, they lay an emphacu 
on the distinctness of the propositions they connect. 

Both, either, neither, when they from a conjunctional phrase 
with and, or, nor, are emphatic adverbs ; as, Se bothfearedy 
and hated him; He loved neither the one, nor the other. But 
these three words may also be used as substantiyee or ad- 
jectiyes ; as, Me ehote both; neither of them eteaped. 

As, in answer to tueh, is a conjunctional pronoun ; in answer to 
JO, it is a conjunction ; standing for to, it is an adverb. Thus» 
Such pertontf at live a virtuout life, are at happy at they are 
icite. 

That may be, firstly, a conjunctional pronoun, l%e man that I 
taw; secondly, a demonstratiTe pronoun, Ihat it my horte: 
thirdly, a demonstratiTe pronominal adjective, That horte it 
mint! fourthly, a coi\junction, Se taid, that he liked it; fifthly, 
that you tee on the tlate, it not that that, that the boy rubbed out, 
in the following passage, one that is a substantive, That that^ 
That is always a pronoun when who, whom, or 
which, can be used instead of it. 

91. The Cox\junction that, is frequently omitted ; so also ave 
the conjunctional pronouns, That, whom, and which, when ob- 
jectives to a verb, so likewise is the preposition to, as are occa- 
sionally other prepositions. Thus, J know fthatj you love me; 
Thit it the horte fwhiehJ he rode; My father gave (to) me a book ; 
Me walked foverj a mile; Me lived (throughj two yeart; Thit pig 
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ii vforth {U m worth, in value) a aovemgn; It w worth while to ffo 
there^ to go there it (in worth, or value, equal to) the while it unli 
take te do it; or worth may be short sometimeB for worthy^ ihiu» 
It ie worthy of while; Woe worth the day; i.e.. The day i» 
worthy (deaerving) of woe. Generally speaking it ie the ease, {to 
one, in the Judgment of one) speaking generally, it is the ease; or 
the expresBion maj be expluned thus, (in the eense of) speaking 
generally it is the ease, I shall go fishing, {a, at) fishing ; the waU 
was then building {in the) building, 

Ob8. — ^The conjunctional pronoun is neyer omitted in Latin; 
but prepositions are left out to a much greater extent than in 
English ; because in that language, changes in the terminations 
of substantives, and pronouns, often stand in lieu of prepositions. 

92* Before and after, meaning before that, after that, are con- 
junctions ; as, I unll go and see him, before I die, 

93. The word To as prefix to the infinitive, (what- 
eyer it may be), is not a preposition ; imless it be considered 
such, when it denotes the final purpose; as in the sentences 
They went to buy bread; Ta tell the truth, I did it myself. 

94. The phrase, A friend of my father^s, may be explained 
thus, A {some one) friend of my father^ s friends ; Sister, mother 
of mine ; that is, sister, mother (one of the things that are) mine. 
That dog of yours is savage; that is, that dog (one of the dogs that 
are yours) is savage. 

96« Bedundant expressions, that is phrases containing 
nnneceisary words, are incorrect. Such as these for instance, 
This here man ; That there woman ; This is more better still; She 
is the most sweetest girl I ever see; I did not go for to hurt you; 
Me will not do so no more; This is the book what (that which) I 
left; James, he went to plough; though this last expression (the 
double nominatiye) is occasionally met with in poetry and in 
emotional, or otherwise emphatic language ; as in. The deck, it 
was their field of fame; The Lord, he is the Ood; Young and old^ 
all perished. 
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96. The Verbal in ing may be an adjective; as, 

JRunnkig water; or a participle, As the water is running ; 
or a substantive, Aa his style of running is first-rate. The 

verbal in Ing is always a substantive, when, standing 
by itself, it is the nominative to a verb, or the ob- 
jective to a verb or preposition, or it is preceded by 
one of the articles. 

97. 8HA£L AJTD WILL. 

I shall dine ) Speaker intends the thing, or 

I shall be drowned . • . i thinks it probable. 

I will dine ) Speaker intends the thing with 

I will be drowned . • . . i more, or less determination. 

r Speaker intends more or les de- 

Thou wilt dine I cidedly, that the person ad- 

Thou wilt be drowned . .| dressed shall do the act, or 

L thinks it will happen. 

r Speaker intends more or less de- 

Thon shalt dine I cidedly, that the person ad- 

Thou shalt be drowned . .| dressed shall do the act, or 

V. have it done to him. 

S Speaker intends more or less de- 
cidedly, that the person spoken 
of shall do the act, or luive it 
done to him or her. 
r Speaker asserts more or less de- 
He, she, will dine • . • *) cidedly, that the person spoken 
He, she, will be drowned . • | of will do the act or have the 

V. act befiBkll him or her. 
Oh ! dear ! J wHl be drotimed, and nobody shall save me. 

98. I^t of Yerbs used as auxiliaries : 

I am. 1 was, being, been ; I do, I did, doing, done ; 
I have, I had. haying, had ; I shall, I should ; 
I can, I could ; I will, I would ; 
I may, I might; I must; I ought. 
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Obs. 1. — ^The two last ave put in as being used in tnnslMing 
the Latin yerbal in dui, 

Ob8. 2. — In English thnse yerbs are all of them in the 
indioatiTe mood, though they are used in translating the- sub- 
juiictiTe form of the language just named. JToM, as an auxiliary, 
must be considered intransitiTe. 

99. ^ Buch phrases as, It hailt. It frmn^ It thrniden^ that 
for which it stands seems to be contained in the yerb ; thus, it 
thunders means it is thundering ; that is to say, ikmdnMig ii going 
on. See No. 40 Obs. 
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Kesolving, separating the adyerbial from the conjunotional part. 
Classified, arranged in classes. 
Indicate, declare to exist ; also, show, point out. 
Causal, expressive of the cause. 
Illative, denoting an inference or conclusion. 
Concessive, denoting that something is granted or admitted. 
Copulative, joining or coupling. 
Adversative, expressing opposition. 

Disjunctive, expressing separation of one thing from another. 
Emphasis, stress. 
Optative, expressing a wish. 
Hedundant, containing more than is necessary. 
Subjunctive mood, form of the verb intended to show that it 
comes after and depends on a preceding assertion. 
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OHAEEEB Vn. 

VCm BOTB WHO m VO 1VOII8H OBAVXAB. 

100. By God*f blessing upon the human nndenteading, 
man has been enabled to inyent marks to represent the sounds 
of his Yoioe ; these marks are called Letttra ; and« by their aid, 
one man can make known his thoughts and feelings to another, 
just as dearly, as if he had spoken. The sounds called words are 
either simple, or made up of parts, and therefore able to be 
diyided into them. Thus the sound represented by ^ ie not 
dlTisible ; but the sounds represented \rf Oat, and Os&, are that 
of A^ with something before and after it. 

lOL The perfectly simple sounds are called Towels, 
and are represented in English by the letters a, ^,^0,11, and 
tometimei w and y. 

A vowel, then, is a simple sound of the human Toice. 
But there are sounds, of which either no notion at all, or no 
complete notion, can be giyen, without the help of a yowel sound 
united with them. The letters representing these non-yowel 
sounds are called consonants, (letters sounding with Towels.) 

108* A. Consonant, then, is a sound of the human 
voice, which to be expressed must be joined with a 
vowd. 

103. Those oonsonants, which cannot be sounded at all with* 
out a Fowel, are called Mutes, (dumb letters) $ tbose, which oaa 
be imperfectly sounded without such aid, are called either 
Ziguidi, (fluent oonsonants), or Spirantt^ (breath ]/9tters). 

The liqmde arel^ m^ n, r. The wiulee are b, Cy d, $, h, p, q^t 
The ipkrantt aref^ h^ J, «, ir, vfUh w and y when not vowele, 

X and M are called double consonants, as representing two 
founds united ;« IS equal k s, s to d s. 
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tChe oomonants an also classified aooording to tiw organs of 
speech (see No. 4) most used in their full pronounciation ; thus s 

S> ^» P» ▼$ m, w, are Labials, or lip letters. D, t, n, r, 1, s^ 
are Linguals, or toxigie letters. hara, e, k, h, z, are Ghittunls, 
or throat letters. dOie coasonaots depending nuunlv on the same 
organs of speech are often exchanged for one another ; as, Thi$ 

you not up to the pr$aeh$» f For look you^ ih* atfieraary is dighi 
himMolif fcwr yardt under the countorminei ; by Chesu, I think '« 
ifiillphw up all, — ^Hen. 5th. 

104« Two Vowel sounds united are called a Diphthone 
f double sound), three, a Triphthong, as, (M, ioau. A. yowd 
sounded by itself is a Syllable } as, J. One, two, or more con- 
sonant sounds pronounced with that of a yowel so as to make one 
common sound are also a syllable ; as, 1^, thouffh^ fT'^jf' 

106. In every word there are as manj syUables as 
there are yowels, taking out one for each diphthong, 
two for a triphthong, and one for a mute, at the end 
of a word. Thus, Ot7, hteM^ eome^ are each of one syllable. 
The division of words into syllables and the placmg of the right 
letters in the right places, constitute the art of spelling. 

817B8TAKTZTBB. 

106. The most useful division of Ebbstantives 10 

into proper, common, and abstract. 

Obb.— -The term Cbnereto as applied to substantives, would enfy 
be in the way in a book of this kind. 

107. A proper Substantive is a name peculiar to 

one thing ; as, London^ Jmnet^ the Zuyy, Jammry^ Monday, 

108« A Common Substantive is the name of a class 
of things, and also of each individual in that class. 
JOoy^ for instance, is the name of a speoiss of animal, and of 
each animal belonging to that spedes. The Terbal subitaiitive in 
my is sometimes eommon, sometimes abstnwt. 
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109. An Abstract Substantiye is the name of a 
quality or attribute spoken of as though it had a 
separate existence; as, Goodnen, wiehednesa. (See No. 9, 
Obs. 3.) The infinitiye mood of a verb, as, To rm^ oomes 
under thiB head. 

110. There are three cases (or positions), (See No. 84) 
in which a Substantive may be placed ; the nominative, 
the objective, the possessive. The last is the shortening of 
a Saxon form in «, oris; as, My father's house for my fatherest 
orfatheris house. When the word in the nominative ends in «, 
the mark of apostrophe is put after that letter, otJierwise before 
it; as. My father's house; The abbess' easUe. 

111. As has been said ahieady, a Substantive is in the 
singular number when it stands for one object only, 
in flie plural when it stands for more objects than one; 
■s, Eoree, horses. 

112. A Substantive which represents one object 
made up of many individuals is called a substantive 
of number ; and maj be considered as singular or plural, 
according as the speaker views it in his mind ; for instance. The 
crowd (a mass of people) rushes out; The erowd {a great many 
etparate people) rush out. 

Many substantives as Oold, siher; together with abstract terms 
(as such) have no plural ; thus. Virtue aione is happiness below; 
here virtue is used as an abstract term. The cardinal virtues are 
Faith, SopSf and Charity; here virtues is used as a common 
substantive. Other substantives have no singular, as, Bellows^ 
tongSy scissors ; others have one meaning in the singular, another 
in the plural ; as, The golden mean, (middle oours^ ; The means 
of aecomplishtng his purpose, i.e. (the way in which he did it). In 
such cases the verb or pronoun sometimes agrees with the sense, 
sometimes with the number of the word ; as, Fetch me the tongs^ 
here they are ; This is the means by which he effected iu In other 
cases also, in English (as in Latin and (shneek), the pronoun may 
agree with the sense rather than the word. 
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lis* ThA ordmaiy rules for forming ihe Plural of subftan- 
tiyee may be found in any grammar ; here it is sufficient to note 
these :^ 

Sabstantires ending with a single /, or fe, generally ohanse it 
into ves, as, Loaf, loaves ; knife, knives. Substantires ending m p 
preceded by a Towel merely add s, as, Valley , valleys; if the ff 
IS preceded by a consonant, it is changed into ies, as, Beautff^ 
beauties. 

An old Saxon ending of the plural was, en, as. Brother^ hrelK' 
ren; Sow, sotoen, swine; Cow, eowen, kine^ 

114. -^1 things which hare a separate existence, or which 
can be spoken of as such, must be either of the male sex, or of 
the female sex, or of neither. 

115. Therefore the Substantives, which represent them, 
must be of the masculine, or feminine gender, or 
applicable to both genders, or neuter; that is to say of 
neither gender. 

116. The names of males, male occupations, pro- 
fessions, dignitaries, &o., are masculine; as, £ullf 
Emperor, 

117. The names of females, female occupations, &c.^ 
are feminine ; as, Cow, spinster. 

118. Those which apply to both sexes are common ; 

as, Horse, pig^ goat^ adviser. 

119. All others are neuter ; but by Englishmen, a ship, 
whateyer her name, is termed She; as, ITire she lay aU the day^ 
in the bay of Biscay^ 0. 

120. The most common distinguishing feminine terminations 
taeess^es^ Mess; ix, as, executrix; 9sAine, heroine^ 
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121. The Masculine terminations best worth remembering 
are these : namely, 

An, antf ent, or, er, ut, or; these generally denote 

a male agent; as. Mundan, applicant, ttudmt, regittrar, 
commander, baptist, malrfactor, 

122. The terminations Anoe, encei anoy, ency, ion, 
ing, mmt, affixed to verbal substantiyes generally de- 
note either the act of doing what the verb means, or 
the result of doing it ; as. Temperance, adherence, eomtancy, 
Jtueney, contraction, tinging, amueement, 

ABJBCTIYBS. 

128. Adjectiyes in English undergo no change to express 
number, gender, or case ; they are of the same case as the sub- 
stantive, or pronoun, to which they apply, or of which they are 
asserted. This is also true of participles. In Latin and Greek, 
both these parts of speech must follow the number, gender, and 
case of their substantiye, because they change their temiinationa 
so as to indicate these particulars. 

124. An adjectiye is the name of a quality or other attribute, 
(see No. 9), and most qualities, with some attributes, may be 
found in one thing more or less than they can be in another. 
Thus, one man may be rich, a second richer than the first, a 
third the richett of the three, or the richest of men. One man 
may be kind, another less kind, a third the least kind ai the 
three, or of all mankind. 

125. These three forms of speech are generally called the 
tlu^ee degrees of comparison, that is to say, the positive, 
the comparative, and the superlative. The first man is 
rich as compared with a man who has less, the second is richer as 
compared with the first, the third is richest as compared with th« 
other two, or with all alluded to. 
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126. AdjectiveB of more than one syllable are not 
often compared by means of the terminations ^r and 
est; those of more thao two syllables never are; 
aa. Big, bigger, biggest; but not Beautiful, beautifuller, beautp- 
fuUeet. 

127. The Comparative and Superlative must never 
be doubled (see No. 95) ; as, in More handeomer, least unsest, 

128. Adjectives naming a quality which exists in 
its completeness if it exists at all, cannot have any 
comparative forms ; as for instance. True, honesty square^ 
golden. One thing cannot be tmer or squarer than another ; if it 

is fwt true, it is untrue; if not square, it is of some other shape; if 
not honest, it is dishonest; if not of gold, it is q^ some other 
material. 

129. Adjectives must not be used as adverbs ; 
though this is occasionally done in poetry, and in fiuniliar dia- 
logue. Thus, Se rode excellent weU^ is wrong. 

180. Adjectives ending in otM, ose, fid, some, denote 
fulness or abundance ; as, Flenteous, verbose, bountiful, 
burdensome. 

181. Those ending in able, ihle, uhle, tive, denote 
liability to, or capacity for what the root means; 

as. Chargeable, flexible, voluble, sensitive, 

182. Those ending in less, or beginning with in, and 
tm, un, ih if, ig, for in, denote the being without 

what the root means ; as, Inejectual, impossible unweleeme, 
illegal, irregular, ignoble, careless. 
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FBOKOUire. 

188. FronounB are divided into Personal, Possessive, 
Demonstratiye, Gonjunctional, Interrogative, Inde- 
finite. 

184. Personal pronouns are tliose whicH stand for 
tLe name of something which has Hfe, or is spoken 
of as such ; and of these J, tew, hm, i», thout ihee, ye^ you, 
and the poateaaives derived from them, implj that the speaker and 
person spoken to are actually present, or considered as such. It 
18 personal only when it answers to the definition above given. 

185. Possessive pronouns are those which imply 
possession. 

186i Demonstrative pronouns are those which point 
out the relative position of things, as nearer, or 
farther off. 

187. Conjunctional pronouns, besides representing 
a substantive, have in them a conjunctive power, and 
serve to connect propositions with each other. 

Obs. — Most of the conjunctional pronouns are used in asking 
questions, and they are then called interrogatwe, 

188. Indefinite pronouns implj something unde- 
termined as to number, quantity, degree, &c., in that 
to which they apply, or for which they stand. 

189. The personal Pronouns are /, we, me^ us, thou^ 
thee, ye, you, he, him, she, her : with They^ them, it, 
when these last stand for that which has, or is con- 
sidered as having life. 
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Obs. — Te must not be used in the objectiye, nor thsm as an 
adjectiye, aa ia I see ye; Them people. When self or own are 
added to anj pronouns or pronominal words, the former lajs an 
emphasia oil tne identity or sameness, the latter on the fiict of 
possession ; the former is sometimes substantive, sometimes adjec- 
tive, the latter always adjeotive ; aa, mine oum (adj.) ; mj-self 
(sub.); ihem-eehee (adj.) 

140. My, thy, our, your, their, if 8, and her as a 
possessive, are always Pronominal Adjectives; as, My 
house, her mother, their gig. 

141. Ours, yours, theirs, hers, are always possessive 

pronouns ; as, Thie estate is theirs, S^e. 

142. The possessives Mine, thine, his, maj be used 

substantively or as adjectives ; as. Thine eye; The garden 
is thine. 

148. The demonstrative Pronouns are This, these, 

that, those ; they may be used either as pronouns, or as pro- 
nominal adjectives; as, This is my hat; This hat is mine; this 
implies nearer position ; that a more distant one 

144. The conjunctional Pronouns are Who, whose, 
wham, which, what, and their compounds ; that, meaning 
who or which; hut, meaning who not; and as, in answer 
to such. These words, standing by themselves, are pronouns ; 
but added to a substantive they become pronominal adjectives ; 
as, Whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things are true, ^tf. 

Obs. i.— These same words W7io, which, Sfc, when 
used in asking questions, or such of them as are so used, 
are then called interrogatives ; as, Who did this ? Ever, and 
soever, added to these words, as in whosoever^ give them an in- 
definite signification, like the termination eunque added to qui in 
Latin. 
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Ob8. 2. — WhOy ufhote, tohom^ refer onljto rational creatures; 
whiehy (acoordiog to modem usage) not to things possessing 
reason, but to all others ; thus , Th$ man whom (not whkhj we 
MOW ; The horse which (not whomj we like. 

146. The indefinite Pronouns really are indefinite 
adjectives relating to number, quantity, quality, and 
degree, whicli (see No. 12.) can only be considered 
pronouns when they stand for substantives, and are 
not merely added to them. They are these, Any^ eomey 
each, other ftoith their compounds) one, ones (in such phrases m one 
might suppose, all my little onesj, either, neither, none, all, many, 
both, few, several, sueh, much, more, most, and such like. No 
(when not an adverb), and every, are simply adjectives. Any 
adjective representing a substantive is for the nonce a pronoun 
or a substantive. 

146. As pronouns vary their form to express number and sex, 
of course such expressions as These sort of people, are incorrect. 

147. What, as a conjunctional pronoun, is equivalent to that 
which; as. This is what he said ; (that which). 

Enough for the purpose of this book has been said about 
verbs, prepositions, conjunctions, participles, and the articles. 

148. Of Adverbs it is sufficient to remark, that 
they are called adverbs of time, place, manner, 
quantity, degree, number, <fec., according as they modify 
(qualify) the meaning of the word to which they are applied in 
one, or another of these particulars ; for instance. Now, then, are 
adverbs of time; There, here, of place ; WeU, badly ^ of manner; 
More, less, of quantity or degree ; Once, twice, of number. 

Obs. — An adverb and a preposition sometimes come together 
so as to have a joint meaning and to constitute in sense one word 
as in the phrases Long-before dusk, shortly^fter sunrise. This is 
also the case with prepositions ; two or more of which at times 
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unite in expressing one idea, as in the phrase From-anumff the 
sheepfolds. Conjunctional phrases are formed in the same 
manner. (See No. N.) 

XXFLAITATION OF WOSDS. 

Interrogative, question — asling. 
Comparative, greater, or lass, on being compared. 
Superlative, greatest, or least, on being compared. 
Syllable (taken together), one or more letters forming one 
combined sound 

OAPlTAIi LBTTBB8. 

149. Capital letters should be placed at the beginning of all 
proper substantiyes, including of course the name of the Supreme 
Being, however designated, whether by substantives or pronouns ; 
as, John, Manchester, the Loire, Jehovah, the Almighty. 

160. Secondly: At the beginning of the names of months, 
days of the week, persons of rank, events of importance, &c., 
when such words, or phrases, are used as proper, not as common 
names ; thus, The Great Rebellion wrought much good and much 
evil; many rebellions cause only the latter: All queens are not like 
the Queen of England; Mqfor General Burgoyne; Meeamein April; 
severe april storms, 

161. Thirdly: At the beginning of adjeotives derived from 
the names of nations, countries, cities, &c.; as, ITie French Jleet; 
He tvas a Londoner. 

162. Fourthly : The pronoim I, and the inteijection O, must 
be expressed by capitals. 

168. Fifthly : The first word in every sentence must begin 
with a capital, as also must the first word after a fuU stop, or a 
note of interrogation ; moreover the same rule holds good of the 
first word in every line of poetry, and the first word of a quota- 
tion introduced in the text. 
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BHPHASIS Aim PTTKOTATIOir. 

164. If the chief object in speaking and writing is to hare 
that clearly understood which is spoken and written, then it is 
of the highest importance, that language should be perspicuous ; 
in other words, that its meaning should be seen through as it is 
delivered. 

4 

Now the first thing necessary to ensure perspicuity is the right 
arrangement of words, propositions, and sentences ; so that each 
shall perform its proper office, and the current of thought shall 
flow smoothly on. But besides paying attention to this, the 
speaker, who wishes to be fully and easUy understood, must lay 
emphasis on those words and phrases, which he wishes to place 
in contradistinction to others ; and must pause in his delivery at 
such places, and for such a length of time at each, as will assist 
the comprehension of his hearers. 

166. Emphasis is stress, or increased volume of 
voice, laid on the words or passages, to which it is 
intended to call special attention as being opposed to 
some thing else ; and the using it nghtly is of the utmost 
oonsequeuce both in speaking and reading aloud; because the 
misplacing of it may produce a most ridiciUous effect, or render 
what is said altogether unintelligible. Men who are speaking for 
themselves rarely offend in this matter, because nature directs 
them where to lay the stress ; but persons reading aloud, who in 
effect are the speakers of other men's thoughts and feelinn, 
firequently commit the most absurd blunders, and entirely mis- 
lead their audience. 

l66. The toords on which emphasis should be laid are not 
usually marked out in written language; it is left to the 
oommon sense or the industry of the reader to discover them. 
But the pauses made bv a good speaker, to a great extent, are 
indicated by stops, if what he says is placed on paper ; they are 
not so pointed out entirely, because not unfrequently a speaker 
is led by a kind of instinct to make a momentary pause where it 
aids the sense, without its being exactly recognized by the rules 
of granmiar. 
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167. In short, the panaes, made both in oorrect speaking and 
reading, depend in part on the sense of what is being delivered, 
and partly on it's natural separation into propositions and 
sentences. In written language only the latter are represented 
by stops. 

168. The stops, or poinjns, used in English are sub- 
joined; and, as they are there arranged, they stand to eaoh 
other in the relation of 1, 2, 3, 4, in respect to the length of 
pause they indisate. The note of interrogation, and the note of 
emotion are each reckoned as 4i ; the dash as rather more. 

169. The comma (,— bit cut off ) is used to separate 
from each other whole propositions, parts of pro- 
positions, and even words in the middle of a pro- 
position, when they are emphatic. (See Nos. A IS, A 14.) 

Obs. — One comma cannot properly separate any word or part 
of a proposition from the rest of it, but two or more may do so, 

160i The Semicolon (;— half limb or member) is used 
to stop off together two or three propositions, which 
stand in closer relation to each other, than to what 
is coming after ; the sense being to a certain extent complete, 
though the sentence is not finished. 

161. The Colon (:— limb, or member) is intended to 
set apart what is in itself a complete thought; though 
the writer purposes to add something more before he 
closes the sentence. 

162. The Full-stop (.-—otherwise called the period) marks 
the close of a perfect thought; that is to say, has its 
place at the end of every sentence when absolutely 
completed. 
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These stops are so named from what thej do, in other words 
from the slioe, as it were, which they sever from the rest of the 
text. 

163. The Interrogation (?) is the mark lued to note a 
direct question. 

164. The Exclamation (!) is the mark which indicates 
unusual emotion. 

165 The Dash ( — ) denotes yiolent emotion, or change 
from one form of language to another. 

166. ( ) Is used to enclose a parenthasis, that is words put 
in by the way. The fewer parentheses the better, a long paren- 
thesis destroys perspicuity. '' ", or (*' "), introduces a literal 
quotation. 

167. ^or specimens of punctuation the learner is referred to 
the passages at the end of this book, and especially to those 
numbered A 5, A 13, A 14, A 15, A 20, A 21, A 22, as ex- 
hibiting a greater variety of stops than the others. Moreover he 
should be taught not only to distinguish one stop from another, 
but to point out in each place why the particular stop there found 
is used in preference to any other. 

Obs. — ^The word Period is of G-reek origin, and means ffoinff 
round, that is to say, the going from part of a proposition at the 
commencement of a sentence, round other imbedded propositions 
or phrases, to the remaining part of the first proposition. This 
form of the sentence, more or less complete, is constantly met 
with in Latin and Greek ; and in those languages is sufficiently 
perspicuous, owing to the extensive use of participial phrases, 
and the variety of cases, moods, and tenses. In English it is of 
less frequent occurrence, and sentences so oonstruoted are neces- 
sarily shorter. 

This maybe seen from the subjoined passage of Livy, of which 
two translations are given, one word for wotcI with the original, 
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the ofcher somewhat more in ui English dress. The Latin sen- 
tence oonsists of two leading propositions, and the Feriod (strictly 
speaking) begins with the word tbi^ue, the nominatiye, HannibaL 
being put in after it. 

Hannibal, Sagunto capto, Carthaginem Novam in hibema con- 
cesserat; ibique (JELannibal) audititt qua Boma qucBque Oarihagine 
acta decretaque forent, aeque non dueem solum, sed etiam eausam 
esse Mli; partitis divendUiaque reliquiis prada, nihil ultra differ^ 
endum ratus Eispani q&Mris militet convoeat, 

Hannibal, Saguntum (being) taken, to Carthago Nova into 
winter quarters had retired ; m%d then (HannibalJ, fhting) heard 
what (thinga) at Rome and what at Carthage done and resolved on 
had been, and himself to be (consideredj not only leader in, but eUso 
eause of war; (being) divided into lots and sold the remainder of the 
spoilf not at all (aetionj should be deferred thinking of Spanish raee 
(the) soldiers eaiis together, Hannibal calls together. 

After the capture of Saguntum, Hannibal had withdrawn to 
Carthago NoTa for winter quarters. There he heard what had 
actually been done, and what further measures had been de- 
termined on at Rome and at Carthage. He found that he was 
regarded not only as the chief director, but as the substantiye 
cause of the war; so thinking that no more time ought to be lost, 
he divided into lots and sold what was left of the plunder, and 
summoned the Spanish troops in his service to a general assembly. 

168. Here it may not be amiss to remark, that» except 
perhaps the art of speaking and writing correctly, no aocomplisn- 
ment is better worth the attention of a gentleman, than that of 
reading audibly, distinctly, and with good tfiste. Be it under- 
stood tiben, that no man can do this, who does not first make 
himself acquainted with the author to whose words he is giving 
utterance ; and then show by the pauses he introduces, by the 
emphasis he lays on certain words, and by the modulation of his 
voice, that he eaters into the thoughts and feelings of the person 
whom he represents. 
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CHAPTEE Vin. 

PASSAGBS SBLECTBD AB XZEBOISXS QT FABSIKa. 

A 1. Now when Paul and Us company had loosed 
from Paphos, they came to Perga in Pamphylia ; and 
John departed from them returning to Jerusalem. 

N. Test. 

A 2. Howbeit, as the disciples stood round about 
him, he rose up, and came into the city; and the 
next day he departed with Barnabas to Derbe. 

i\r. Test. 
A3. 

Thus, while Elijah's burning wheels prepare 
From Carmels neights to sweep the fields of air, 
The prophet's mantle, ere his flight began, 
Dropt on the world, a sacred gift to man. 

CamphelL 
A 4. 

Oft when yon moon has climed the midnight sky, 
And the lone sea-bird wakes its wildest cry. 
Piled on the steep, her blazing faggots bum. 
To hail the bark that never can return. — Campbell, 

A 5. In crossing a heath, suppose I pitched my 
foot against a sUme, and were asked how the stone 
came to be there ; I might probably answer, that for 
any thing I knew to the contrary, it had lain there 
for ever ; nor perhaps would it be very easy to show 
the absurdity of tnis answer. Sut suppose I had 
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found a wateh upon the ground, and it should be en- 
quii'ed how the watch happened to be in that place ; 
1 should hardly think of tne answer which I had be- 
fore given, That for any thing I knew, the watch 
might have always been there. — PaUff. 

A 6. But what I have always most admired in the 
mole is its eves. This animal occasionally visiting the 
surface, and wanting, for its safety and direction, to 
be informed when it does so, or when it approaches 
it, a perception of light was necessary. — Palsy. 

A 7. 

Armed he rode all save the head, 

His white beard o'er his breastplate spread ; 
TJnbroke by age, erect his seat^ 
He ruled ms eager courser's gait ; 
Forced him with chastened &e to prance, 
And high curvetting slow advance. — 8eoU> 

A 8 ''Heaven strike with the cause of the op- 
pressed tind of the captive." She then uttered a loud 
shriek and exclaimed ''He is down! he is down.'' 
** Who is down?" cried Ivanhoe; for our dear Lady's 
sake, tell me which has fallen." '' The Bhick Emght," 
answered Bebecca &intly ; then instantly again shout- 
ed with joyftd eagerness ** But no — but no ! The 
name of the Lord of Hosts be blessed, he is on foot 
again, and fights as if there were twenty men's 
s&ength in his single arm." — Scott. 

A 9. " To invoke your pity, said the lovely Jewess, 
with a voice tremulous with emotion, would, I am 
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aware, be as useless as I should liold it mean. To 
state, that to relieve the sick and wounded of another' 
religion cannot be displeasing to the acknowledged 
Founder of both our faiths were also unavailiiig : — 
and still less would it advantage me to explain that 
the peculiarities of my dress, language, ana manners 
are those of my people — I had well nigh said of my 
country, but, luas, I have no country." — Scott 

A 10. 

Near yonder copse, where once a garden smiled. 
And still where many a garden flower grows wild ; 
There, where a few torn shrubs the place disclose. 
The village pastor's modest mansion rose. 
A man he was to all the country dear, 
And passing rich with forty pounds a year ; 
Bemote from towns he ran his godly race, 
Nor e'er had changed, nor wished to change his place; 
UnskilfVil he to fawn, or seek for power, 
By doctrines flu^hioned to the varying hour ; 
Far other aims his heart had learned to prize, 
More bent to raise the wretched than to rise. 

OoUimUh, 

A U. *' Bide your ways," said the gipsy, " Bide 
your ways, Laird of Ellangowan " — ^Bide your ways, 
Godfrey Bertram ! This day have je quenched seven 
smoking hearths — see if the fire in your ain parlour 
bum the blyther for that P 

A 12. *' Thou'rt an honest fellow," said the lawyer, 
" get thee to bed." Thou wilt sleep sounder, I warrant 
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tbee, then many a inan that throws off an embroidered 
coat, and puts on a laced night-cap." " Gk>od night. 
Colonel ; good night, Dinmont the down-right." 

Scott, 

A 13. And, as common history, when called in 

nition in any instance, may often be greatly con- 
ed by contemporary or subsequent events more 
known and acknowledged ; and, as the common Scrip- 
ture history, like many others, is thus confirmed ; so 
likewise is the miraculous history of it, not only in 
particular instances but in general.— •j?tii^^. 

A. 14. 

With fingers weary and worn. 
With eyelids heavy and red, 
A woman sat in unwomanly rags 
Flying her needle and thread ; 
Stitch I stitch! stitch! 

In poverty, hunger, and dirt. 
And still with a voice of dolorous pitch 
She sang the song of the shirt. 

Oh, men, with sisters dear. 

Oh, men, with mothers and wives, 
It is not linen you're wearing out, 
But human creatures' lives. 
Stitch! stitch! stitch! 

In poverty, hunger, and dirt. 
Sewing at once with a double thread, 
A shroud as well as a shirt. 
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Oh ! but to breatbo the breath 

Of the cowslip and primrose sweet. 
With the sky above my head 
And the grass beneath my feet ; 
For only one short hour 

To feel, as I used to feel, 
Before I knew the woes of want 

And the walk that costs a meal.— -JZboJ. 
A 16. 
If by your art, my dearest father, you 
Put the wild waters in this roar, allay them ; 
The sky, it seems, would' pour down stinking pitch, 
But that the sea, mounting to the welkin's cheek, 
Dashes the fire out. O, I have suffered 
With those I saw suffer. A brave vessel. 
Who had no doubt^ some noble creatures in her, 
Dash'd all to pieces. O, the cry did knock 
Against my very hea(rt. — Shaht^Bore. 

A 16. 

Farewell, a long farewell to all n^y greatness ! 
This is the stale of man ; to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow blossoms, 
And bears his blushing honours thick upon him ; 
The third day com^ a frost, a kUling frost ; 
And, when he thinks, good easy man, fuU surelj 
His greatness is a ripening, nips his root, 
And then he falls, as J do* — Shakt^peari^* 

A 17. 

And there was mounting in hot haste ; the steed 
The mustering squadron, and the clattering car, 
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"Went pouring forward with impetuous speed, 
And swiftly forming in the ranks of war ; 
And the deep thunder peal on peal afar ; 
And near, the beat of the alarming drum 
Boused up the soldier 'ere the morning star, 
While thronged the citizens with terror dumb, 
Or whispering with white lips — The foe — ^They come, 
They come. — Byron, 

A 18. In short, every man, in every thing he does, 
naturally acts upon the forethought and ap{)rehen8ion 
of avoiding evil or obtaining good : and, if the na- 
tural course of things be the appointment of G-od, 
and our natural facnUies of knowledge and experience 
are given us bv him ; then the good and bad con- 
sequences which foUow our actions, are his appoint- 
ment : and our foresight of those consequences, is a 
warning given us by hmi, how we ought to act. 

BtUler. 

A 19. And, to mention but one instance more ; 
that brutes, without reason, should act, in n^any re- 
spects, with a sagacity and foresight vastly greater 
than what men have in those respects, would be 
thought impossible; yet it is certain they do act with 
such superior foresight : whether it be their own in- 
deed, is another question. — Butler. 

A 20. 

SoKo. Tell me where is fancy bred. 

Or in the heart, or in the head? 
How begot, how nourished P 
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Beflt. It is engender'd in the eyes, 

With gazing fed ; and micY died 
In the cradk where it lies : 

Let us all ring fancy's kndl ; 

I'U begin it, — ^Ding, dong, bell. 

All. I^ngy dong, belL — 8hakipear0. 

A 21. 

LEA« WITH COBDELIiL DEAD IK HIS ABICS. 

Leas. Howl! howl! howl! O, you are men of stones ; 
Had I your tongues and eyes, I'd use them so 
That Heav'n vault should crack : O, she is 

gone for ever ! 
I know when one is dead, and when one lives ; 
She's dead as eari^ — Lend me a looking glass ; 
If that her breath shall mist or stain the stone. 
Why, then she lives. 

Kent. Is this the promis'd end P 

Edo. Or image of that horror? 

Alb. Fall and cease ! 

Lear. This feather stirs ; she lives ! if it be so. 
It is a chance that does redeem all sorrows 
That ever I have felt. — Shakspeare^ 

A 22. 

With that, straight up the hill there rode 

Two horsemen drenched with gore, 
And in their arms, a helpless lo&d, 

A wounded Knight they bore. 
His hand still strained the broken brand ; 
His arms were smeared with blood and sand. 
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Dragged from among tlie horses feet. 

With dinted shield, and helmet beat. 

The falcon crest and plumage gone, 

Can this be haughty Manmon ! 

Toung Blount his armour did ujilace. 

And, gazing on his ghastly face, 

Said, *' By St. t3^eorge he's gone ! " 

That spear wound has our master sped. 

And see the deep cut on his head ! 

Good night to Marmion." — 

" Unnurtured Blount ! thy brawling cease : 

He opes his eyes," said Eustace ; " peace "— 

When, doffed his casque, he felt free air, 

Around 'gan Marmion wildly stare ; 

" Where's Harry Blount ? Fitz Eustace where ? 

Linger ye here, he hearts of hare ? 

Bedeem my pennon — charge again ! 

Cry — ^^ Marmion to the rescue ! " — ^vain ! 

Last of my race, on battle plain 

That shout shall ne'er be heard again. — ScotL 

A 23. 

Fye I fye ! unknit that threatning unkind brow ; 

And dart not scornful glances from those eyes, 

To wound thy lord, thy king, thy governor : 

It blots thy beauty, as frosts bite the meads ; 

Confounds thy frame, as whirlwinds shake fair buds ; 

And in no sense is meet, or amiable. 

A woman moved is like a fountain troubled. 

Muddy, illseeming, thick, bereft of beauty : 

And while it is so, none so dry or thirsty 

Will deign to sip, or touch one drop of it.'-r-Shahpeare 
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A 24. 

Heaven from all creatures liides the book of fate ; 
All but the page prescribed, their present state ; 
From brutes wba,t men, from men what spirits know; 
Or who could suffer being here below ? 
The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 
Had he thy reason, would he skip and play ? 
Pleased to the last, he crops the flowery food. 
And licks the hand just raised to shed his blood. 
O, blindness to the future, kindly given. 
That each may fill the circle marked by Heaven ; 
Who sees with equal eye, as G-od of all, 
A hero perish, or a sparrow falL — Pcpe. 

A 25. 

Here the mellow wedding bells, 

Gholden bells ! 
What a world of happiness their harmony foretells! 
Through the balmy air of night, 
How wiey ring out their delight ! 
From the molten golden notes, 

And all is tune. 
What a liquid ditty floats 
To the turtle dove that listens, while she gloats 
On the moon ! 
Oh, from out the sounding cells. 
What a gush of euphony, voluminously swells ! 
How it swells ! 
How it dwells 
On the Future ! how it tells 
Of the rapture that impels 
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To the swinging, and the ringing 

Of the bells, bells, bells, 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells. 
Bells, bells, bells. 
To the rhyming, and the chiming of the bells. 

Po$. 

A 26. 

And so he vanished : Then came wandering by 
A shadow like an angel, with bright hair 
Dabbled in blood ; and he shriek'd out aloud — 
" Clarence is come, false, fleeting, perjur'd Clarence, 
That stabb'd me in the field by Twekesbury ; — 
Seize on him, furies, take him to your torments ! "— 
With that, methought, a legion of foul fiends 
Environ'd me, and bawled in mine ears 
Buch hideous cries, that, with the very noise 
I trembling wak'd, and, for a season after 
Could not believe but that I was in hell ; 
Such terrible impression made my dream. 

8hahspear9, 

A 27, " Eeally, Sir," replied Hazlewood, " in what 
io intimately concerns myself "— 

" Sir, it does not concern you but in a very second- 
ary degree; — that is it does not concern you, as a 
giddy young fellow, who takes pleasure in cout- 
tradicting his father; but it concerns the country, 
Sir ; and the public. Sir ; and the Kingdom of Scot- 
Land in so £eir as the interests of the Hazlewood family. 
Sir, is committed, and interested, and put in peril, in, 
by, and through you. Sir." — 8oott. 
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A 98. SxiENDEB. I will marry her, Sir, at your re. 
quest ; but if there be no great love in the beginning, 
yet Heaven may decrease it upon better acquaintance, 
when we are married, and have more occasion to 
know one another : I hope upon familiarity will grow 
more contempt; but if you say. Marry her, I will 
marry her, that I am freely dissolved, and dissolutely. 

EvAirs. It is a fery discretion answer ; save the faul 
is in the 'ort dissolutely ; the 'ort is, according to our 
meaning resolutely ; his meaning his good. 

Shahpeare. 

A 29, 

HiJOiBT. To be, or not to be, that is the question; — 
Whether 'tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The sliDg and arrows of outrageous fortune ; 
Or to take arms against a sea of troubles. 
And by opposing end them? To die, — ^to 

sleep, — 
No more— and by a sleep to say we end 
The heart ache, and the thousand natural 

shocks 
That flesh is heir to, — 'tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished. — Shakgpeare. 

A 30. 

Othello. It is the cause, it is the cause, my soul, — 
Let me not name it to you, you chaste 

stars! — 
It is the cause — ^Tet I'll not shed her blood; 
Nor scar that whiter skin of hers than sdow, 
And smooth as monumental alabaster. 
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Yet she mast die, else she'll betray more men. 
Put out the light,-- and then — Put out the 

light ! 
If I quench thee, thou flaming minister, 
I can ag^in thy former light restore, 
Should I repent me; — ^but once put out thine, 
Thou cunning'st pattern of excelling nature, 
I know not where is that Promethean heat. 
That can thy light relume. — Shdktpwre. 
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